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‘OUR FIN 


Postal employees come throu 


he American people should 
take great pride in their 


postal employees,” said Postmas- 
ter General Benjamin F. Bailar. 

“It was our finest hour of the 
past 20 years,” said Deputy Post- 
master General William F. Bolger. 

Those were their comments 
about postal employees’ success 
in coping with the double-bar- 
reled extra workload of late 1976 
— the United Parcel Service 
strike during the Christmas mail- 
ing season. 

For 14 weeks from last Sept. 
15 to Dec. 13, UPS drivers were 
on strike in 15 states along the 
eastern seaboard. During those 
14 weeks postal employees proc- 
essed and delivered more mail— 
proudly and efficiently—than in 
any comparable period in history. 

For thousands of postal em- 
ployees, the combination of UPS 
strike and Christmas meant 
muscle-numbing, mind-wearying 
tours of 10-12 hours a day, seven 
days a week. It took courage, 
stamina and pride to do the job 
—and postal employees came 
through. 

It also took a savvy manage- 
ment. Extra facilities had to be 
leased. Trucks and trailers had to 
be rented. Normal transportation 
patterns had to be altered. Cas- 


The staging area at the temporary facility in Marlow Heights, 
MD, during the height of the rush period. 





5ST HOUR’ 


arcel strike with flying colors 


uals had to be hired. And all 
within a short time. 

The strike didn’t look like 
much at first. From Maine to 
Florida UPS customers thought it 
would be settled in a week or 10 
days. So they held back their 
shipments—much of it Christmas 
merchandise for stores. 

When they realized the strike 
might be long, they scrambled to 
other means of delivery. Some 
went to buses, trucks, air freight 
and local package delivery firms. 
But most came to the Postal Serv- 
ice—in droves, and suddenly. 

Said James V. Jellison, Assist- 
ant Postmaster General for Mail 
Processing: 

“On Oct. 6, at 6 a.m., we had 
on hand 2,975 trailers of mail in 
the strike area—the worst condi- 
tion we were ever in—compared 
to 552 on hand the week before 
the UPS strike began. But it never 
got out of control. By Oct. 9, the 
facilities cranked up and postal 
employees rolled up their sleeves. 
From then on, everything im- 
proved.” 

Thirty auxiliary mail process- 
ing facilities were leased, in the 
New York, Springfield, MA, 
Philadelphia, Washington, DC, 
Greensboro, NC, Atlanta, Chi- 


cago and Cincinnati areas. Most 
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of these were set up to handle 
chiefly non-machinable outsides 
(NMOs). 

Hundreds of vans and trucks 
were rented. Within the affected 
districts, managers met to work 
out plans for sharing distribution 
and processing problems. 

Postal managers discussed with 
employee organization heads how 
many casuals would have to be 
hired, and what they might ex- 
pect for the duration. 

“After Sept. 16 managers and 
crafts took no days off,” said 
Deputy PMG Bolger. ‘‘They want- 
ed to prove they could do it. 

“They knew we were handling 
it. It was a team effort, from the 
newest casual on up. That’s what 
made it click. The reason we suc- 
ceeded was that we operated as a 
complete postal system, border to 
border.” 

The brunt of the UPS strike 
was borne by the Eastern and 
Northeast Regions. But within a 
month the entire postal system 
was affected. 

Gearing up for the massive mail 
volume took innovative planning 
and on-the-spot decisions. Mail- 
ing schedules had to be adapted 
to keep any one part of the sys- 
tem from being overwhelmed. 
Just before the long holiday 
weekend of Oct. 9-11, the New 
York Bulk Mail Center had too 
much mail, so it sent 100 trailer 
loads by train to Des Moines, and 
almost the same number to Kan- 
sas City to work, and came back 
with more to Des Moines. 

Many of the auxiliary facilities 
were rented, staffed and operat- 
ing within days from the time the 
decision to start them up was 
made. 

Newark’s Postmaster Joseph J. 
Benucci explained: 


“The REA building on Delan- 
cey St. had been vacant for two 
years. We set up an auxiliary 
operation and put supervisors in 
charge from our administrative 
offices—from the PEDC, quality 
control and engineering. They 
ran the show and did a splendid 
job. 

‘We worked three tours, each 
tour had a quota, and they met 
and surpassed that quota every 
day. The building was unheated. 
Some days it was as low as 17 
degrees in there, but they didn’t 
complain. One morning I stopped 
a young man and said, ‘Gee, it’s 
kinda cool in here.’ 

“He replied, cheerfully, ‘Post- 
master, let me tell you something. 
You have no worry about this 
work here. If we didn't keep 
moving, unloading and loading 
these vehicles, we'd freeze.’ 

“The effort on everyone's part 
was just heroic.”’ 

Things were as hectic in the 
Philadelphia area. At the Phila- 
delphia post office, incoming par- 
cels for Delaware and the South 
Jersey district went from under 
40,000 parcels a day to 170,000. 
Some 60,000 of those were NMOs 
and were handled in the former 
REA building. 

Costing $12,000 a month to 
rent, it had no heat, was open on 
one side, and had garage doors on 
the other. The lighting was poor 
—a situation soon remedied by 
postal engineers—and plastic 
partitions were put up to cut the 
wind. 

Temporary gas heaters were 
installed, but they couldn't make 
a dent in the freezing tempera- 
tures. Wooden pallets were 
placed on the concrete floor so 
the cold wouldn't penetrate the 
employees’ legs. They called it 


“the boardwalk.” 
This REA facility, as the other 
auxiliaries, made up trucks to 
most of the BMCs. Most trans- 
portation out of the Philadelphia 
area had to be handled by rail be- 
cause contractors ran out of driv- 
ers, as the Postal Service did. In 
fact, of the six BMCs in the strike 
area, only three—Washington, 
New York, and Springfield — 
trucked there. 
The Delaware 


Valley Dis- 
trict’s director of mail processing, 
George Harkins, described the 
Philadelphia REA set-up: 

“The first two weeks we were 
in operation, we had some real 


problems. Machines jammed, 
belts broke, and old equipment 
that was brought in had to be re- 
paired. We also had late mail— 
our biggest problem. 





Facers and keyers kept the mountains of parcels moving at the 


Philadelphia Bulk Mail Center. 


“But there are a lot of good 


sound thinkers among postal 
people. Put them in a pressure 
situation, and they'll show you 
how to work.” 

Union steward Essie Shephard, 
one of the “volunteers” who 
worked in the frigid Philadelphia 
REA facility, said during the 
crisis: 

“It's a lot of fun, and it breaks 
up the normal monotony of the 
job. Whenever we're in a pinch 
here, the crew really rises to 
meet the demand. During Christ- 
mas we really feel needed. 

“Besides, John Finnegan, our 
general foreman, is a good super- 
intendent who knows when to 
put the pressure on and when to 
slack off.” 

Finnegan praised his workers 
as much as they did him. 


He pulled no punches at that 
time, either, about some of the 
derogatory comments and news- 
paper articles that criticized the 
job the Postal Service was doing. 

‘“‘We work too hard to let these 
things go unanswered,” he said. 
“You've got a lot of dedicated 
people here in Philadelphia. Mer- 
chants can be late, forget things, 
and then blame it all on us. The 
proof is on the postmarks. Any- 
one who says we're not current— 
I'd like to be at home when the 
mail comes and look at the post- 
mark,” 

Verna Bryant, a Philadelphia 
truck terminal employee for the 
past six years, remarked during 
the rush: 

“I hate to see someone’s gift 
laying around after Christmas. 
This is the one time of the year 
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we know people really count on 
us, so we do it.” 

Ray (Sugar Man) Robinson 
took three months’ leave of ab- 
sence from a data processing 
company to work as a casual. 

“I’m a good worker, that’s why 
they gave me a leave of absence,” 
he explained. “They pay me three 
times as much here. I expected to 
break my back lifting heavy bags. 
It’s not like that at all. I'll stay 
here as long as I can. If they want 
me, I'll stay. 

“We're a pretty close group 
here, real tight. We jive around. 
We don’t come in with a chip on 
our shoulder — we do get the 
work done and that’s a fact.” 

Throughout the strike area, 
sectional centers and large post 
offices revised their make-up of 
parcel post by holding out parcels 
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destined for delivery within their 
metropolitan areas or states. The 
30 auxiliary facilities worked 
some of this mail plus NMOs and 
fruit shipments trucked in from 
Texas, Florida and Oregon. 

One group happy with delivery 
performance were fruit shippers. 
Half their seasonal volume was 
in the UPS strike area. 

Robert Wieman, director of 
transportation services at Head- 
quarters, commented: 

“The first part of November, I 
went to Orlando and to Texas to 
talk to the mailers. We told the 
Florida Gift Fruit Shippers As- 
sociation we would deliver in 


zones 1, 2 and 3 within three 
days. 


We averaged two, and 


there were no frozen packages 
and no delays. 

“One fellow in Florida, fearing 
the worst, hired about 20 women 
to take phone calls on his WATS 
line about frozen or mishandled 
fruit boxes. Just one man com- 
plained he hadn't received one 
package. I told the shipper, ‘You 
gave us 181,000 packages to de- 
liver and you had one complaint? 
Maybe it was your fault. Maybe 
you didn’t have a label on it.’ He 
conceded the possibility.” 

The Florida Association told 
the Eastern Regional Office in 
Philadelphia a sampling of Postal 
Service deliveries showed 55% 
of its packages delivered in 24 
hours, 20% in 48 hours, and the 


Employees kept up a brisk pace at the former REA facility in Marlow Heights, MD. 


rest in 72 hours. 

“That is business we will try 
to retain,”’ said Deputy PMG Bol- 
ger. ‘‘We have the capability to 
handle it, and handle it well.” 

There were, unfortunately, a 
few “ugly ducklings,” as Wieman 
called them. Some 1,800 parcels 
were burned when an Amtrak 
train in Oklahoma struck a gas- 
oline truck. 

One office decided to ship a 
couple of vans by rail to Phila- 
delphia, when they should have 
been trucked or routed by a 
special mail train. That mail 
could not be delivered by Christ- 
mas. 

Considering that between Nov. 
6 and Dec. 3 the Postal Service 





processed more than 86,000 vans, 
containing over 162 million 
pieces of mail, two errant vans 
can be forgiven. 

Priority mail volume increased 
during this period as customers 
feared our Bulk Mail System 
would delay their mail, but “it 
never reached the proportion that 
the airlines couldn’t handle,” 
Wieman said. And first-class mail 
was not affected by the UPS 
strike. 

Phoenix-Hecht, a Chicago- 
based cash management firm, 
sampled mail times from 106 ZIP 
Code locations to 50 major cities 
across the country. The firm 
conducts tests three times a year 
for 100 of the nation’s leading 
banks. The sampling showed that 
some mail times had improved 
since its last test in June, and 
only one delivery took slightly 
more time to reach its destina- 
tion. 

“Other classes of mail might 
have been affected, but not first 
class,” said Phoenix-Hecht’s 
manager of bank services, Larry 
A. Marks. 

Parcel post mail peaked be- 
tween Dec. 4 and 11. Letter mail 
peaked the following week, from 
the 11th through the 18th. 

General Manager Julie Mc- 
Carthy of the Washington, DC, 
Bulk Mail Center credits “good 
people who knew what they had 
to do” with the successful opera- 
tion. She, too, believed the mail- 
early campaign got the public to 
cooperate. 

She had special commendation 
for her acting manager of mail 
processing, Walter Robinson, and 
her tour superintendents for 
keeping the BMC moving smooth- 
ly. 

“By the second week in Octo- 


ber, our parcel post volume dou- 
bled,” said McCarthy. ‘When the 
Christmas mail started coming, 
we experienced a 50% increase in 
volume. 

“Tour 2 worked a_ six-day 


week, and tour 3 seven days. 
Both tours worked 10 hours 
daily. We had maintenance peo- 

ple working on all three tours.” 
Said Robinson: “Our people 
were highly motivated because it 
continued 





sampling of media comments 
praising the massive effort put 
forth by postal employees: 


The Boston Globe wrote on 
Nov. 10 that a former UPS cus- 
tomer who ships about 500 wed- 
ding gowns and about 1,000 
bridesmaids’ costumes all over 
the country each week comment- 
ed: “We're using the post office, 
and so far we haven't missed a 
wedding because of the strike.” 


The Waterbury, CT, Republi- 
can editorialized on Nov. 8: 

“One area factory alone ships 
600 to 800 parcels a day and runs 
as high as 1,400 a day. The Postal 
Service has absorbed that load— 
with barely a murmur of recogni- 
tion. ... Delays have been mini- 
mized. Considering the problems, 
the Postal Service is doing a most 
competent job. Critics should 
keep that in mind in the future.” 


The Baltimore Evening Sun 
editorialized on Dec. 11: 

“As it happens, after forecasts 
of fearsome delays, USPS rose 
to the exigency. The real Christ- 
mas present, so far, has been un- 
expectedly smooth and rapid job 
performance by the men and 
women of the Government's de- 
livery service.” 


Elmira, NY’s Star Gazette 


wrote on its editorial pages: 

“To its credit the U.S. Postal 
Service rose to the situation ad- 
mirably. We've called before for 
returning the post office to the 
people, for putting more empha- 
sis on service and less on profit. 

“Some postal reformers have 
gone as far as to call for turning 
mail and parcel delivery over to 
private operators and abolishing 
the government agency alto- 
gether. 

“The protracted UPS strike— 
and the Postal Service’s response 
to it—show that the idea is fool- 
ish.” 


And commentator David Shou- 
macher broadcast in Washington, 
DC: 

“This Christmas season the 
Postal Service has done an out- 
standing job handling the mail. 
That pat on the back comes from 
Postmaster General Benjamin 
Bailar. But as it turns out, it is not 
government press agentry. A 
check we made this afternoon 
shows that the postmen have in- 
deed done a good job. The only 
mail remaining to be sorted and 
sent was picked up from boxes 
today. Nor does Bailar exclude us 
(i.e., the media and the public). He 
says the public made it easier by 
mailing earlier. So we thank 
you.” 8 





was a challenge.” 

“They broke all records here,” 
continued McCarthy. “They got 
tired but there was great esprit- 
de-corps. There was great pride. 
On our high day, Dec. 16, we 
keyed 504,000 pieces, and days 
in the high 400,000s were com- 
mon. The employees had contests 
between tours to see who could 
break whose processing records. 

“IT think we did a good job for 
mailers, and they cooperated, 
particularly large mailers who 
coordinated their shipments with 
us. Many presorted mail to other 
BMCs, and there was an inten- 
sive effort to maintain service. 
We handled only a portion of the 
NMOs here at the BMC and used 
our outside parcel sorter to do 
this work.” 

A facility in Marlow Heights, 
MD, just outside Washington, 
was set up and managed by the 
Washington post office specifical- 
ly to handle NMOs. The block- 
long former REA building was a 
find, far more habitable than 
some of the other auxiliary facili- 
ties to the north. Only half the 
building had to be used and am- 
ple dock space made it easy to 
move mail. 

A multi-slide parcel sorter was 
borrowed from Roanoke, VA. 
The Washington post office’s tour 
2 superintendent, Arthur Butler, 
was named acting manager. 

“You can see what a smooth 
operation we have,” said Butler 
one day while the facility was 
working. “Mail is received on the 
north side and dispatched on the 
south. Sec center mail comes in 
already separated to destination 
BMCs, and we work just the 
NMOs.” 

Bessie Smith, who coded par- 
cels as they came off a truck, was 


a former postal employee whose 
name has been on the register 
since August for re-employment. 

“IT had to leave my job two 
years ago when my little girl was 
hit by a car,” she explained. 





ere’s how a few postmasters 
said postal employees coped 
with the UPS strike: 


In Corpus Christi, TX, over a 
thousand miles from the strike 
zone, Postmaster Otis S. Bowers 
said the main post office handled 
14-15% more mail than at the 
same time the previous year. 
“Worker production is up 9.3%,” 
he said proudly. 


In Manchester, NH, Postmaster 
Roger E. Brassard was glad the 
recent move from the old post 
office to a new one took place in 
time. There was more space in- 
side and larger loading platforms 
to handle the increased volume. 


In New Orleans, Postmaster 
Paul V. Burke hailed the mail- 
early campaign and the help of 
the National Retailers Associa- 
tion in getting people to mail 
early for Christmas. 


In Utica, NY, Postmaster 
Frank Balzano said his normal 
overtime runs about 500 hours a 
month. When the UPS strike hit, 
it increased to 4,630. Fatigue 
among workers on overtime did 
not affect operations or become a 
morale factor, he said. g 


“She’s OK now and I'm really 
anxious to get back to work with 
the Postal Service. I worked on 
the LSM and loved it. You know, 
when you have a job you like, 
you really function better.” 

Two others, career employees 
who worked overtime driving 
trucks between the facility and 
post offices in the area before re- 
porting daily to their p.m. collec- 
tion jobs, exulted over the con- 
tinuing UPS strike. 

“As far as we're concerned, the 
UPS can stay out on strike. I 
think this has given us an idea of 
what we really can do,” said 
Gary T. Proctor. His buddy, Wal- 
ter J. Battle, agreed. 

Foreman Edward B. Turner, a 
tour superintendent at the Wash- 
ington post office, couldn't say 
enough for the teamwork at Mar- 
low Heights. 

“The important thing about our 
success is the simplicity of our 
operation,” he said at the time. 
“Every time an employee picks 
up a parcel, he or she knows ex- 
actly what to do with it. 

“The first week, an average 
brick-laid trailer containing 1,500 
parcels took 2 hours 20 minutes 
to unload. After two weeks, we 
reduced the loading time to 1 
hour 15 minutes. 

“I love them, and I think they 
love me. I'm firm but I’m fair. 
One thing for sure is that the way 
to keep employees highly pro- 
ductive is to keep the mail mov- 
ing steadily.” 

Asked what he thought of the 
work, one employee said: ‘The 
reason it all jells is that we all felt 
a part of it.” 

Added another: “No personal- 
ity clashes.” 

A third said simply: “Good 
supervision.” 





Across the Potomac River in 
Virginia, on Monday, Dec. 13, Bill 
McCaleb, superintendent at 
Alexandria’s Lincolnia Station, 
grinned and said: ‘We've han- 
dled more mail than I've ever 
seen, and I carried for five years 
in Virginia.” 

Here, as in other carrier sta- 
tions and in smaller post offices, 
regular employees moved the 
mail, working a lot of overtime. 

About half the station’s parcel 
post had been already separated 
at the Northern Virginia sectional 
center, down to the carrier 
routes. 

“It's been a team effort,” com- 
mented McCaleb. “Our people 
realized what was coming up 
when UPS went off. We had to 
handle it. 

“Each day it was almost like a 
military operation. Every day 
there was an onslaught, and you 
had to try to plan accordingly. 


Sorters stood on ‘the boardwalk” as they handled incoming 
parcels at the temporary facility in Philadelphia, a former REA building. 


When you leave here on a Sat- 
urday, you're never sure what 
you'll find waiting on Monday. So 
far, though, there’s been no de- 
layed mail or parcel post.” 

At the New York Bulk and For- 
eign Mail Center, Director of Op- 
erations Phil DiChiaranti and Op- 
erations Manager John Hanvey 
wondered whether their crews 
could break last year’s record of 
577,000 parcels keyed in one 24- 
hour period. DiChiaranti prom- 
ised to buy drinks—after hours 
of course—for Hanvey and his 
four superintendents if they did. 

Two days later, DiChiaranti 
found a note tacked on his door: 

‘‘600,000—you buy!” 

Hanvey then said if one of the 
tours could break last year’s tour 
record of 307,601 parcels, he’d 
add an Oriental dinner to go with 
DiChiaranti’s drink. 

Tour 2 came through, keying 
320,400 parcels. 


Everybody in the Postal Serv- 
ice came through. It was a monu- 
mental effort that brought cheers 
from the public. 

One compliment typifies the 
hundreds. It came in a letter to 
Raleigh, NC, Postmaster Jack F. 
Harmon from G. Wesley Wil- 
liams, executive director of the 
Raleigh Merchants Bureau, which 
has 500 members: 

“You and each person involved 
are to be highly commended for 
the most excellent manner you 
have coped with the heavy bur- 
den thrust upon you by the UPS's 
untimely strike. You may never 
receive the credit you deserve for 
putting your best foot forward in 
this time of crisis, but there are 
many who join me in saying a 
most sincere ‘thank you.’ ” 

From Americans everywhere, a 
most sincere “thank you” to post- 
al employees everywhere. & 








hen a rural carrier was the first to report for 
work one morning at Pueblo, CO, 22 postal ve- 
hicles in the parking lot had a total of 49 flat tires. 
Someone had punctured 
them, probably with an ice 
pick. A few of the tires 
had five or six punctures. 
Vehicle maintenance facil- 
ity employees pumped up 
the tires. Others quickly 
drove the vehicles to the 
VMF, tires hissing all the 
way. There the tires were 
changed and all the vehicles were back in action 
by 10 a.m. Only two carriers were delayed. A pat 
on the back to Pueblo’s un-tiring crew. 


tyre Bryant, leading retailer of women’s clothes, 
reports a substantial reduction in parcel post 
damage since the National Bulk Mail System started. 
Reasons, according to Rex Roberts, order fulfillment 
manager at the firm’s Indianapolis mail order plant: 
containerization and the reduced number of han- 
dlings. 


C pose Bill Moski of Portland, ME, was acting as 
carrier foreman and entered a bank which, co- 
incidentally, he serves on his regular route. When 
he walked up to a counter, 

the woman behind it asked 

“May | help you, sir?” 

She quickly realized it 

was the regular carrier, 

but dressed in a business 

suit rather than uniform. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she ex- 

claimed. ‘‘! didn’t recog- 

nize you with your clothes 

on.” 


(q)renie of all American adults made mail order 
purchases in 1975, according to a survey by 
Maxwell Sroge Co., as quoted in Advertising Age 
magazine. Other facts from the survey: Mail order 
sales hit a record $16.9 billion, 11% over 1974. Near- 
ly 15% of all general merchandise sales are mail- 
order sales. For some products, mail order sales 
are growing twice as fast as store sales. Mail order 
leaders are insurance, books, magazines, photo 
finishing, ready-to-wear, home furnishings and ac- 
cessories, records and tapes, craft merchandise, and 
electronic goods. 


ostal golfers will hold their annual tournament 

July 4-8 at Host Farm, Lancaster, PA. For in- 
formation write the chairman of the National Postal 
Golf Association, Jack R. Cimino, Box 510, Lake of 
the Woods, Locust Grove, VA 22508. 


Pape people have always claimed you can send 
an egg through the mail if you wrap it well 
enough. Now we have proof. Mrs. Sara Schneider of 
Wichita, KS, air mailed an 

egg to Mrs. Helen Abram- 

son of Bellevue, WA. It 

was a reminder of days, 

before the Abramsons 

moved west, when Mrs. 

Schneider's father would 

give the Abramsons eggs 

from the chickens he 

raises. Mrs. Schneider 

packed the egg in plastic wrap and styrofoam pel- 
lets, in a box about four inches to the side. It came 
through without a crack. 


very day, post offices all over the country deliver 
seller pete embed mail. A couple 
of examples: Harvard Hinton, Utah’s deputy lieutenant 
governor, got a letter for his son from Italy addressed 
“Carl Hinton (20 years old about) (lawyer’s son) 
Salt Lake City, Utah, USA.’”’ The second letter was 
addressed ‘‘Large Hardware Store (has dept. for 
old lamp replacements on one of main streets), 
Fredericksburg, VA 22401’ with this note on the bottom: 
“Postman, thanks, please try and locate.’’ It went 
correctly to the Fredericksburg Hardware Co., which 
had just the items sought by a Cincinnati woman 
who had toured in Fredericksburg shortly before that. 


Ee the 33rd year in a row, Don E. Wilson of Lib- 
erty, MO, received his birthday cake on Christ- 
mas Eve via the mails. Only once in all that time has 
the cake been damaged. 
This time, according to his 


wife, it arrived in great 
shape. “There wasn’t a 
piece of icing out of place. 
It even had two little Na- 
tivity scenes, plus a Santa 
Claus, plus ‘Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year’ 
written on top.” Family 
members send him the cakes from Hugoton, KS. 





RECYCLING OLD STAMPS 


Cleveland turns them into new paper — and makes a few bucks 


E ... or damaged stamps and 


postal cards can create both stor- 
age and disposal problems for 
post offices. The Cleveland dis- 
trict came up with a solution that 
not only gets rid of the stamps, 
but also recycles the waste and 
nets the Postal Service a few 
dollars. 

Because stamps and postal 
cards are accountable items, 
the task isn’t as easy as it might 
seem. Members of a stamp des- 
truction committee must tabulate 
and account for all stock to be 
destroyed, and then accompany it 
to the destruction site and wit- 
ness its destruction. 

Cleveland, like other offices, 
used to burn its stocks when 
necessary. But city air pollution 
control laws have made that in- 
creasingly difficult. 

Cleveland's solution puts obso- 
lete stock to practical use by sell- 
ing it to the Packaging Corp. of 
America as recyclable paper. The 
company recycles 500 tons of 
wastepaper into paperboard 
products each day and pays a 
per-ton rate to suppliers. 

When the stock arrives at the 
plant, workers toss the boxes of 
stamps, cards and envelopes into 
vats of churning water heated to 
160 degrees. In minutes, the pa- 
per dissolves into a thick liquid, 
which can then be processed and 
refined into new paper. It’s all 
done under the watchful eye of 
postal employees. 

Cleveland recently sold 750 
boxes of obsolete stock for re- 
cycling and received $350. @ 
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talk post office 


The new First Family boasts an impressive postal heritage 


he new First Family has 

a strong postal tradition: 

Rosalynn Carter's 

mother was a postal clerk 

for more than 25 years in 

the Plains, GA, post office. She 

left her job reluctantly when she 

reached the mandatory retire- 
ment age 15 months ago. 

Jimmy Carter’s mother work- 
ed a year as a clerk and two years 
as assistant postmaster in Rich- 
land, GA, where her father was 
postmaster. In fact, she says, her 
father played an important role 
in starting rural free delivery. 

These two women were guests 
at a postal women’s career week 
banquet of the Albany, GA, man- 
agement sectional center. 

“We are so proud of them, I 
felt we would be inspired to hear 
about their postal careers,” ex- 
plained Ardyce Smith, director of 
employee and labor relations at 
the MSC (since named to the 
same job in Macon, GA). 


The event attracted about 125 
people, most of them woman em- 
ployees from Albany and its as- 
sociate offices. 

It was typical of Frances Ale- 
thia Murray Smith, mother of the 
new First Lady—‘Miss Allie’— 
when the SC Manager introduced 
her, to say simply: “I am just glad 
to be here and see so many postal 
workers.” She had agreed to at- 
tend only after being assured she 
wouldn’t have to give a speech. 

Lillian Gordy Carter—‘Miss 
Lillian’’—when introduced, said: 

“IT worked in the Richland, GA, 
post office for three years. I will 
never forget what a good time I 
had. I was a good one. It took me 
a long time to put up the mail, 
though.” 

Then she plunged into high- 
lights of her life as a house 
mother at Auburn University, a 
Peace Corps volunteer and a 
campaigner for her son. 

Hearing Miss Lillian talk is like 


watching Fourth of July fire- 
works. Each experience seems 
bigger and brighter than the one 
before. 

“IT get a lot of mail,”’ she said. 
“T have to have a secretary who 
has a secretary. I get mail from 
all over the United States, and 
foreign countries, too. 

‘“‘My day begins at 6 a.m. and 
I read the paper to see what 
Jimmy’s done. Then I go to the 
post office to pick up my mail. I 
divide the good from the bad— 
usually the bad ones don’t have 
a return address. 

“Then I have a cheese sand- 
wich for lunch and at 1 p.m. I 
might go to the depot to talk to 
some of the people who visit 
Plains. At first I shook hands 
with them, but I got so black and 
blue, now I have to say ‘Please 
be careful, don’t hurt me.’ 

“Goodness, I’m taking up Al- 
lie’s part. I could talk for three 
hours.” 

continued 
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Her audience could have lis- 
tened for four. 

“My daddy, Jim Jack Gordy, 
was postmaster at Richland for 
33 years,” she continued. Refer- 
ring to the former political ties of 
postmasters, she said: “In those 
days, you had a revolving door, 
and he sat on the fence long 
enough to stay there. 

“My two older sisters went to 
college, but I wasn’t able to go. I 
also had three brothers and two 
younger sisters. So I was a clerk 
for about one year in Richland 
and assistant postmaster for two. 
I made something like $66 a 
month. It was more money than 
I ever thought was in the world. 

“The most exciting time for 
me was when Tom Watson came 
to visit my father. He was a 
populist congressman when my 
father worked for the post office. 
I read everything about him in 
the magazines in those days. He 
would come to see Papa, and 
Papa would order lunch to be 


brought in for them to eat. 

“One of the proudest things I 
have to say about Papa was that 
it was his purpose to start rural 
free delivery, and it was Tom 
Watson who pushed it through 
the Congress.” 

A postal historian bears out 
Miss Lillian’s words. According 
to Wayne Fuller's book, RFD: 
The Changing Face of Rural 
America, it was indeed Tom Wat- 
son, a “brash, redheaded young 
man serving his first and only 
term in the House of Representa- 
tives,’ whose proposal for rural 
delivery Congress passed. 

Later, when Tom Watson be- 
came a senator from Georgia, he 
would remind the voting farmers 
that it was he who had gotten 
them RFD. 

Miss Allie says her life has not 
been a series of bold adventures, 
as has Miss Lillian’s. 

“IT was born and raised about 
five miles outside of Plains,” she 


recalled in an interview with 


Postal Life. ‘When I finished high 
school, it was the largest class 
that had graduated up to that 
time. We had 12 girls and seven 
boys, and the year was 1924. 

‘My husband and I had four 
children—two boys and two girls 

and Rosalynn was my eldest. 
She was just 13 the year her 
father died of leukemia. 

“T had never paid a bill before 
my husband died. How did we 
manage? If you have to do it, you 
do it.” 

Things haven't been the same 
at Plains since Jimmy became a 
candidate and then president, 
Miss Allie said. 

“As business continued to 
grow at the post office,” Miss 
Allie related, “our postmaster, 
Robert McGarrah, asked for a 
telephone and more boxes. The 
next day, they put in two tele- 
phones and more boxes, moved 
the door back and put in a vend- 
ing machine. 

“When they put in the tele- 





Head table guests at the Albany 
SCF women’s career week ban- 
quet, from left: Miss Lillian; Carolyn 
Moye, district women’s program 
coordinator, of Columbia, SC; Miss 
Allie; Mrs. Charles Houston, wife of 
the First Methodist Church minister 
of Plains; and Ardyce Smith, then 
Albany's director of employee and 
labor relations, who since has been 
appointed to the same job in 
Macon, GA. 


phones, I told Robert all the little 
children who used to come in to 
pick up the mail will call now 
and ask if there is mail for them. 

“I miss not working because I 
enjoyed meeting the people com- 
ing in every day. Now I don't 
know if somebody’s sick so I can 
send a card. We have a stitch and 
chat group and missionary circle, 
and we send cards to the sick.” 

McGarrah and she are long- 
standing friends. 

“Miss Allie took the test at 
Americus when her youngest 
daughter, Alethea, went to 
school,” the postmaster recalled. 


The change in Plains 


0": of the best-selling items in 
Plains is a 9¢ stamp. 

Tourists write postcards in the 
post office lobby, on the hoods of 
their cars, inside their cars and 
campers, in restaurants, or at the 
depot. 

The senders take their stacks of 
cards to the post office window and 
invariably ask, “Will these be 
postmarked Plains?” 

According to the Albany SC 
manager, mail volume in and out of 
Plains has increased enormously 
since last summer. 

“When Jimmy did so well in the 
primaries, we added one section of 
boxes, and after he won the 
election, we put in another section,” 
he explains. 

Other additions were an electric 
canceling machine to replace the 
hand crank, a new vending 
machine, and a brand new collec- 
tion box a block down the street 
from the Plains post office. 

Before the Carter mail boom, 
Postmaster Robert McGarrah 
cleaned the office himself. Now 
a custodian on loan from nearby 
Dawson works part-time to keep 
the place in order. McGarrah, his 
two part-time flexies and the two 
rural carriers find the stepped-up 
pace challenging. 

On Aug. 1, 1976, Jimmy Carter 
wrote a personal memo to Mc- 
Garrah: 


“Please have all my mail, the 
campaign's, my wife Rosalynn’s and 
Amy's sent directly to Box 1976 
Atlanta 30301.” 

Almost immediately, the Carter 
mail was assigned its own Atlanta 
ZIP Code— 30304, and the ZIP was 
put on the Atlanta LSMs and 
distribution cases. 

“There’s a lot of mail ad- 
dressed to relatives of the pres- 
ident and to the various Carter 
businesses in Plains. The presi- 
dent’s mail is shortstopped in 
Atlanta or Albany and forward- 
ed immediately to the White 
House in Washington,” explains 
the SC manager. 


“On Inauguration Day, the 
Plains post office people really 
had their hands full. We parked a 
mobile unit outside the office to 
help serve people asking for the 
Jan. 20 Plains postmark. Postal 
people from the surrounding 
towns volunteered their help. 
Some tourists were still in line at 
closing time but none were de- 
nied cancellations. 


“The future needs of the Plains 
post office have been assessed 
and preparations are under way 
to enlarge the facility. Many 
townspeople are still bewildered 
by the influx of new businesses, 
but we must be prepared to pro- 
vide all the mail services they 
require.” @ 





She worked part-time for the 
post office for eight months, but 
gave it up because she wanted to 
be with her children when they 
needed her most. She came back 
a couple of years later and work- 


ed part-time until the senior 
clerk retired 14 years ago. 
“From that time up until 1975,” 


McGarrah said, “Miss Allie 
worked a full 40-hour week—six 
hours two days a week, and 
seven hours four days a week. 
This way, she worked on Satur- 
days. 

“She was a loyal, dedicated 
postal employee, and we miss 
her, too.” 





A chance 
to make friends 


Madison, WI, takes the name Consumer Service Card literally 








oO in a while an anony- 
mous Consumer Service 
Card says merely “Drop dead!” 
And one card from a friend of 
Postmaster John Whitmore asked 
‘‘Why doesn’t the postmaster join 
the YMCA?” 

But mostly the Consumer Serv- 
ice Cards sent to the Madison, 
WI, post office are serious busi- 
ness, and they get serious treat- 
ment. 

“Every card gives us the op- 
portunity to make a friend for the 
Postal Service,”’ says Virgil Nolt- 
ner, director of customer services 
for the Madison sectional center. 
“In 80% of the cases, the custom- 
er is satisfied just because we 
took the trouble to call him. In a 
few cases, it’s a chance to correct 
an error that the customer has 
been making—like putting the 
wrong ZIP Code on letters. 

“And occasionally we'll get 
some real help from the cards. 
They'll tell us where we might 
have fallen down on the job. Or 
they could tell us something we 
don’t know about the customers’ 
needs.” 

Noltner cited the move last 
August from the old post office 
downtown—now the Capitol sta- 
tion—to the new building east of 
town. Vending machines were 
kept in the downtown station 
after the move, partly because 
the post office hadn't determined 
how much equipment would be 
needed at the new station. 

Consumer Service Cards start- 
ed to roll in, asking why the new 
facility had no self-service equip- 
ment. 

“This sure speeded up the 
transfer,” Noltner said. ‘We 
learned very quickly how badly 
the machines were needed at the 
new building.” 


Another example: The old of- 
fice had specialized windows, 
and customers could sometimes 
wait long periods while window 
clerks were handling registered 
mail or reading meters. Consumer 
Service Cards led the Madison 
staff to switch to all-purpose 
windows and a “speedy line” at 
the new office. Tests have shown 
that only at the busiest time— 
about 8:30 a.m.—do customers 
wait as long as 13 minutes. The 
usual wait is 34/2. 

In Madison's lobby stand a 
couple of the new Consumer 
Service Card holders sent to all 
sectional centers. They read 
‘Mail Problem?” in white letters 
on a blue background. 

The idea of the new holders is 
to invite more comments from 
the public. An Inspection Service 
audit showed that the message on 
the old holders was confusing. 

New instructions on the han- 
dling of Consumer Service Cards 
also resulted from the audit. A 
publicity campaign in February 
helped inform customers once 
again that the cards are available. 

The cards in Madison come 
from two sources. People get 
them from the lobby holders— 
or, occasionally, from a carrier— 
and mail them in. Or they phone 
the post office and someone there 
fills out a card. 

That someone is _ probably 
Anthony Little, manager of retail 
sales and service, or Donald 
O'Leary, information clerk and 
Consumer Service Card coordina- 
tor. 

“We stress politeness,” Little 
says. “We eat crow occasionally 
and apologize for our mistakes. 
But people are real good about it. 
They appreciate our concern, and 
when we have to call them back 


with an answer they appreciate 
that, too.” 

O'Leary logged 1,508 Consum- 
er Service Cards in 1976. He re- 
cords what happens to each card 
—who works on it, who calls the 
customer, when it’s resolved and 
sent on to Headquarters. 

Headquarters uses complaint 
data to make nationwide im- 
provements. And Headquarters 
considers it no stigma for a post 
office to have a large number of 
complaints. 

“TI keep a stack of cards on my 
desk, and they’re a lot handier 
than the old forms,” O'Leary 
says. “I also answer questions 
over the phone—and I get quite 
a few. 

“A couple of months ago I got 
a phone call and the woman said, 
‘What size stamp do I put on a 
postcard to Pittsburgh, PA?’ I 
said ‘If you're asking me the size 
I'd say about an inch by an inch, 
but if you're asking the price, it 
ought to be 9¢.’ She laughed. 

“Another customer asked me, 
‘I have a dog. How can I get him 
to Dallas as fast as possible?’ ” 

O'Leary got a call last New 
Year's Eve that strained Madi- 
son’s consumer service capabil- 
ity. About noon a woman phoned 
from the airport, saying she 
mailed some letters there but in- 
advertently dropped her plane 
tickets and her wallet in the col- 
lection box. Her plane was to 
leave in 23 minutes. 

O'Leary called Little for help. 
Little found that a driver had just 
returned from the airport. He 
sent the driver back quickly. 
Luckily, the airport isn’t far from 
the new post office. The driver 
reported that he retrieved the 
wallet and tickets, and the wom- 
an boarded the plane. @ 
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Hoofbeats 
along the 


hollow 


Moses Walters and Patsy 
deliver poke mail in Kentucky mountains 


[: sky is still dark, awaiting 
the sun. Morning frost glit- 
ters in the moonlight as it out- 
lines puddles frozen over during 
the night. The air is motionless. 
All is quiet. 

Piercing the darkness, a voice 
screams: “Patsy! I'll kill ya 
Patsy, I'll kill ya girl before I let 
you quit, Patsy!” 

The Kentucky hollow is quiet 
again as the voice echoes off in 
the distance. Minutes pass, the 
stillness looms. 

Suddenly the voice screams 
again: “I’m warning you Patsy! 
I'll kill ya, I swear I'll kill ya be- 
fore I let you quit!” Then silence. 

Again the voice. Only this time 
the harshness is gone. This time 
it’s soft and gentle, giving en- 
couragement: “Patsy, Patsy, come 
on Patsy girl.” 

Darkness gives way to the 
sun’s first rays as Moses Walters 
coaxes his pony Patsy down the 
road. 

Sitting comfortably in the 
Western style saddle worn 
smooth by the years, Walters 
constantly talks to Patsy as they 
make their way down the famil- 
iar road. It doesn’t seem to mat- 


ter what Walters says, 
Patsy just plods along 
at her slow, steady 
pace. The dialog seems 
to be more for Walters’ 
benefit. 

Moses Walters is 
something of a legend 
to the people around 
Stella in eastern Ken- 
tucky. For 38 years he 
has had a horseback 
mail route through this 
mountain region. 

Today Walters and 
Patsy are almost lost in 
the dust of passing 
cars. 

Walters’ route fol- 
lows Cow Creek Hol- 
low up the right and 
left fork. The one lone 
winding gravel and dirt road is 
passable up the right fork most of 
the year. The left fork, however, 
turns into a thick blanket of mud 
during the rainy season. In places 
the creek overflows knee deep 
and crosses the road. 

The mud and water don’t 
bother Patsy. She plods along at 
her slow, steady pace. 

Walters lives with and works 


Moses Walters and Patsy ride at dawn. 
Opposite page: At the Stella post office. 


for Carrie May and Willard 
Allen, the star route contractor 
who bid the route. In addition to 
the horse, he receives a salary 
plus room and board in the Allen 
home. ‘‘Moses never married and 
has no next of kin to take him in, 
so he stays with us,” says Allen. 

At 6 a.m., Walters leaves the 
house to collect mail pokes (bags) 


from the left and right fork of 
continued 











Cow Creek before turning up the 
main branch to the post office at 
Stella. There, Postmaster Loney 
Dunn searches the poke for out- 
going mail, fills the poke with in- 
coming mail and returns them to 
Walters. 

“T remember Moses coming in 
with icicles hanging from his hat 
and beard,” says Dunn. 

Leaving Stella, Walters re- 
traces the 5% miles, returning 
each poke to the proper box. 

He has been delivering poke 
mail for the past 24 years on the 
same route out of Stella. He’s not 
sure how old he is, but he thinks 
he’s 77. “School records differ a 
year or two,” he says. “I gener- 
ally take the older date.” 

Walters has left Kentucky only 


once. “I’ve been limited to the 
mountains pretty much. This is 
where I feel good. This is home 
to me.” 


He has no wife or hobbies, but 
he does have his mail route. It 
keeps him going. People depend 
on him for mail, just as the post 
office depends on him. 

Asked why he continues to 
work, Walters said: “I don’t 
know that I know any better. The 
work is taken out of it now ‘cause 
I enjoy it.” 

After six hours on the road, he 
and Patsy are rounding the last 
bend. He’s still talking to Patsy, 
though it doesn’t matter what he 
says. She just continues to plod 
along at her slow, steady pace. @ 
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A pause for a drink where the 
creek overflows the road. 





Slow and steady along the dirt 


and gravel road. 











Above: Into the poke goes a 


letter from a passing customer. 


Left: The end of anoth 


er mail day. 














Wilbur Farley 


or 15 years Wilbur Farley has 

been the all-around champion 
volunteer handyman at Chicago's 
Jane Addams housing project, 
donating his time, labor, money 
and materials. 

By night he’s an expediter on 
the River Drive platform of the 
main post office. Night hours suit 
him fine, he says, ‘because | 
can get up in the morning and 
give about three or four hours 
a day to the projects before | 
go to work.”’ 

Farley has been a postal em- 
ployee since 1947. His double 
duty at Jane Addams started 
when he painted his own storm 
door. “| bought one quart of 
paint and a 35¢ paintbrush. 
Today | have more than a hundred 
brushes and 50 gallons of paint. 
Last year, | put in 50 brand-new 
storm doors.” 

His ‘‘hobby” hasn't been easy 
for Farley. When he first started 
painting for other residents, 
children would come along be- 





hind him and scrape the paint 
away. But he just went back the 
next day and re-painted. 

Recently, teenagers broke into 
his storeroom and stole some of 
his supplies. When they learned 
the loot belonged to Farley, they 
returned it and helped him repair 
the damage. 

Farley won't accept a penny for 
his work and time. It’s reward 
enough that a once-ugly neighbor- 
hood now boasts painted screens, 
doors and shutters, a playground 
with freshly-painted animals, 
awnings and gardens surrounded 
by picket fences. @ 


Billie R. Proctor 


e still has a little finishing 

work to do, but distribution 
clerk Billie R. Proctor of Midland, 
TX, has accomplished what may 
be the ultimate in do-it-yourself 
projects: He built his own violin. 

He always wanted a quality 
violin, he says, so he could play 
hillbilly tunes like ‘‘When They Cut 
Down the Old Pine Tree’’—the 
kind his grandfather played when 
Proctor was a boy. 

Good violins, though, are ex- 
pensive. So when Proctor saw an 
advertisement for catalog and 
instruction books on making a 





violin, he sent away for them. He 
ordered the special woods— 
spruce, maple, ebony, silver maple 
—and a couple of special tools—a 
sound post setter and a peg hole 
reamer. Other special tools were 
too expensive so he made them 
himself—a bending iron, a purfling 
chisel, a purfling knife, a graduat- 
ing caliper, a depth gauge, and 

24 clamps. 

He spent 120 hours making the 
violin. Much of the time was spent 
sanding to precision thicknesses, 
and soaking and bending the 
wood to fit the exact contours. 

The plans he used were blue- 
prints for a Stradivarius made 
around 250 years ago. 

Proctor still has a bit of varnish- 
ing to do, but that isn't preventing 
him from playing his violin. The 
veteran of 25 years in the Postal 
Service finds ‘‘sight reading” of 
music difficult, so he plays mostly 
by ear. 

“The tone is better than | ex- 
pected,” he says proudly. @ 


Imost every Saturday, in the 

Weekender magazine section 
of the Fort Wayne (IN) News- 
Sentinel, Vaughn Young writes a 
kind of ‘‘action line” column for 
readers with postal problems or 


questions. Trouble is, there’s no 


such person as Vaughn Young. 

The column's author actually is 
two letter carriers, Terry Vaughn 
of Fort Wayne's Fairfield office and 
Jerry Young of the Diplomat sta- 
tion. 

They've been writing the column 
some months now. They got the 
idea after deciding that the Postal 
Service was much misunderstood. 
The two carriers got Postmaster 
Eugene Gabriel's OK, then ap- 
proached the newspaper's editor. 














_ 

Jerry Young 

‘“‘We worked up a sample,”’ says 
Vaughn, ‘‘and sold him on the 
idea. We do it on our own time. 
We decided to use a combination 
of our names because we're not 
the real authors. It’s the post office 
that's really writing the column.” 

Both Vaughn and Young have 
been postal employees about 
seven years. @ 


he lobby of the Union Street 

Station in Wilmington, DE, 
looks more like a greenhouse 
than a post office. 

Some 80 plants—ferns, purple 
passions, philodendron, Wander- 
ing Jews and a score of other 
varieties—occupy as much lobby 
space as safety inspectors allow. 
Plants hang from the ceiling, 
bright green leaves thrust upward 
from window sills and potted 
plants stand in the corners and 
along the walls, converting the 
lobby into an all-season paradise. 

Manager Jack Fiorelli took in 
a sick ivy two years ago to nurse 
it back to health. Since then, do- 





Terry Vaughn 


nations from nearby businesses, 
customers, and postal employees 
have poured in. 

“| haven't bought a single 
thing,’’ explains Fiorelli. ‘I 
posted a notice on the bulletin 
board and the response was great. 
Most of the pots came from peo- 
ple’s garages. | take a Cutting 
from a plant, put it in a little 
shotglass full of water to root, 


Jack Fiorelli 





then put it in a pot and in no time 
| have another plant.”’ 

Fiorelli doesn't claim to have a 
“green thumb.” 

“| had some African violets that 
weren't doing anything. One day 
a woman who grows them for 
shows came in and told me: ‘Don't 
move them, water them from the 
bottom, don't get water on the 
leaves, and once they get ac- 
customed to their surroundings, 
you'll have blooms.’ 

“She was right. Two months 
after | did as she advised, bingo, 
we had flowers!’ 

Few customers complain about 
the greenery. If someone asks 
who's responsible for it, Fiorelli 
explains: ‘‘Some nut in the back- 
room who comes in on Saturday 
afternoons after the office is 
closed to take care of the plants.” 

The nut, Fiorelli confesses, is 
he. But in the next breath he 
asks: 

“You know what the name 
Fiorelli means, don't you? It 
means ‘little flower.’ & 
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Contrast of eras 


When tourists see the 18th 
century opulence of Colonial 
Williamsburg, a restored area in 
Virginia’s former capital, they 
sometimes see, too, the modern 
workaday world of the Postal 
Service. Right: Carrier Lloyd 
Wallace drops mail ata 
restored home. Far Right: 

The mail van stops at the 
Governor’s Mansion. 
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